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INDEX OF WACO RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


This issue of Baylor Business Studies presents the significant 
aspects of the Waco Retail Food Price Index. The index is a 
new statistical series developed by the Baylor Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research. The index is designed to measure the 
average change in grocery foods sold at retail in the Waco metro- 
politan area. Thus it indicates the changes that are occurring with 
respect to the purchasing power of money spent for food in the 
Waco metropolitan area. 


The measurement of food prices that prevail in the Waco 
metropolitan grocery stores represents another useful index in 
the determination of what is happening in the Waco economy. 
Price level indicators are becoming more and more important in 
measuring, studying, and controlling the economy. Few would 
deny their importance to economists, business firms, labor organi- 
zations, and government agencies as a guide in the establishment 
of intelligent business decisions and economic policies. 


Although, the index should be a useful tool to labor, manage- 
ment, and government in the interpretation of some of the eco- 
nomic changes occurring in the Waco community, the Waco Retail 
Food Price Index should not be used as an all-inclusive measure 
of changes in the purchasing power of the dollar. This index does 
provide a basis for the development of a Waco consumer price index 
should the resources for such a project become available. W.T. 
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INDEX OF WACO RETAIL FOOD PRICES 5 


LaHoma Riederer 
Former Instructor of Statistics 
and Research Assistant 


DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLING PROCEDURES 


An index is a measuring device. The primary purpose of the 
Retail Food Price Index for Waco is to measure the percentage 
change in the retail price of food items from month to month and 
from year to year. The purpose of this paper is to describe the 
procedure used in selecting the sample of grocery stores from 
which prices may be obtained for use in this index. 


The first step is to define the geographic area the index cov- 
ers. For the purpose of this index, metropolitan Waco includes 
the geographic area within the corporate city limits and the im- 
mediate surrounding incorporated and unincorporated urban areas. 


There are five grocery store chains and numerous independent 
grocery stores operating in Waco. This large number of grocery 
stores makes it necessary to select a sample of stores from which 
to gather prices, as it would be too great a task to gather prices 
from all the grocery stores in the metropolitan Waco area. The 
sample should include all types of grocery stores in order that 
the sample be representative of the entire list (population) of 
grocery stores. 


In selecting the sample of grocery stores, the population 
of grocery stores is sub-divided into several groups. The chain 
stores represent one group or stratum, and one store from each 
chain is included in the sample to represent prices for this type 
of store. Since a chain store has practically the same prices for 
food items in all of its stores, any one of the stores may be 
chosen to represent that chain in the sample. 


Another stratum in the population of grocery stores is the 
independent stores. The independent grocery stores are sub- 
divided into three categories: (1) larger volume stores, (2) drive- 
in stores, and (3) smaller volume stores. There are twelve of the 
larger volume stores, and by random selection two of them were 
chosen for the sample. The drive-ins are those stores which are 
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6 BAYLOR BUSINESS STUDIES 


open on Sunday and also stay open later than 9 p.m. each week 
night. There are approximately thirty drive-in stores located in 
the metropolitan Waco area; four of these stores are selected for 
the sample. 


In order to get a proportionate representation of all sections 
of town in the sample of smaller volume independent stores, Waco 
is divided into three areas. The area east of the Brazos River is 
designated as East. The area west of the Brazos River is divided 
by Austin Avenue, the area north of Austin Avenue being des- 
ignated as North and the area south of Austin Avenue being desig- 
nated as South. 


The ratio of stores is approximately 1 : 1 : 2 for East, North 
and South, respectively; this ratio is used in selecting the number 
of stores from each section for the sample. By use of a table 
of random numbers, two each from the East and North and 
four from the South were chosen for the sample. 


The sample is complete with a total of nineteen stores selected. 
At the time that the random selections were made from each 
stratum, several alternates were also chosen at random in the 
event that additional store prices are desired or a substitution 
is necessary. 


The final step necessary before retail food prices may be col- 
lected and the index can be calculated is to determine the time of 
the month that prices will be collected. Prices should be obtained 
at a time most representative of the month. Prices utilized in the 
calculation of the Waco index are those prices existing in the 
various sample grocery stores as of the week in which the 15th 
day of the month occurs. 
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INDEX OF WACO RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Howard B. Baltz 
Instructor of Statistics 
and Research Assistant 


CALCULATING PROCEDURES AND FINDINGS 


Introduction 


The Waco Retail Food Price Index is similar to the food 
price indexes published for twenty cities by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) of the United States Department of Labor; 
these BLS price indexes form a major component for the Con- 
sumer Price Index, sometimes referred to as a Cost of Living 
Index. The Consumer Price Index is a measure of the price 
changes of eight major types of goods and _ services—food, 
housing, apparel, transportation, medical care, personal care, read- 
ing and recreation, and a group of miscellaneous goods and serv- 
ices. The Waco index is designed to measure the change in retail 
food prices for the Waco metropolitan area just as the BLS food 
indexes measure the change in the prices of food in other cities. 


The chief function of these indexes is to show the general 
trend of food prices at the retail level. The indexes cannot be used 


to compare the price levels or living costs of the different metro- 
politan areas. 


There are numerous methods in which an index number can be 
constructed. Irving Fisher presents, in one of his earlier books, 150 
formulas for computing index numbers.! Though there are liter- 
ally hundreds of different formulas for making index numbers, 
the majority are basically variations of a few simple principles of 
averaging. The formula used to calculate the Waco Index of Retail 
Food Prices is similar to the formula used by the Department of 
Labor in constructing the Consumer Price Index. 


The remaining portion of this paper is divided into three parts. 
The first part outlines the selection and weighting of commodities. 
The second portion describes the method used in calculating the 
Waco index. A comparative analysis of the index for the year 
1958 is summarized in the last portion. 


lIrving Fisher, The Making of Index Numbers (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 3rd Edition, 1927). 
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Selecting and Weighting of Commodities 


A selected list of eighty food commodities was obtained from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor. These commodities were selected according to the con- 
sumption habits of wage-earner families in urban areas as revealed 
by family expenditure studies. These expenditure studies are also 
the basis for determining the relative importance of each com- 
modity for the index “market basket.” 


In the collection of food prices, precautions are taken to in- 
sure that any price change that occurs is not due to changes in 
quality or quantity of the commodity. A means of preventing the 
reflection of a difference in quantity or quality is to prepare de- 
tailed specifications to describe the items that are priced for the 
index. In the computation of the Waco index, the proper compari- 
sons are generally accomplished by selecting food items according 
to a brand name. The prices of alternate brands of many com- 
modities are collected in order that a substitute can be made in the 
event that a brand or size being priced is discontinued or is 
temporarily “not stocked.”? 


The various food items are given different weights in the 
index. Since no consumer expenditure study has been made for 
the Waco area, studies conducted for Houston, Texas, and Jack- 
son, Mississippi, were utilized to establish appropriate weights 
for Waco. The relative weights assigned to the various food items 
in these two cities are used in calculating an average of relative 
weights for the Waco index. These two cities most nearly typify 
the geographic location, climatic conditions, population, and/or 


income level for Waco. Table 1 lists the data pertaining to these 
cities. 


2Over 850 prices are collected for the Waco index. 
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INDEX OF WACO RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Table 1 


DATA PERTAINING TO HOUSTON; JACKSON, 
MISSISSIPPI; AND WACO 


Percent of labor 1949 Annual 

; 1950 force engaged in: Median Degree 
City Population \anufacturing Commercial Income Days* 
Houston 700,508 21.4 Kh 3073 582 
Jackson 100,261 13.9 38.1 2158 438 
Waco 92,834 15.1 39.0 2286 450 


*An annual degree day is a measure used to describe the general 
temperature conditions of a specific area. It reflects the total number 
of degrees that the daily average temperature is above or below a pre- 
determined temperature. 


Source: Data obtained from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The index is designed to measure the change in the price of 
the “market basket” from month to month. The index measures 
the price change of food consumed at home and thus excludes the 
price of food consumed away from home. 


Method Used in Calculating the Index 


The first step in the calculation of the index is to divide each 
food price for the current or given month (n) by the corresponding 
food price for the preceding month (n-1). An average of price 
ratios of each commodity is then calculated. This is done by com- 
puting an average of the price ratios calculated for each brand 
which makes up that commodity group. The average of these price 
ratios of a commodity shows the average change in the price of a 
commodity from one time period to another. This procedure is 
outlined in Example No. 1. 
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EXAMPLE No. 1 


COMMODITY “xX” 


Store No. 1 
Brand A 
Brand B 


Store No. 2 
Brand B 
Brand C 


Store No. 3 
Brand A 
Brand D 


Price for period 


35¢ 35¢ 
37¢ 36¢ 
37¢ 36¢ 
3l¢ 32¢ 
36¢ 36¢ 
33¢ 35¢ 


Price Ratio 


1.000 
973 


973 
1.032 


1,000 
1.061 


Sum of price ratios = 6,030 
Average of price ratios = 1,006 


_ average of price ratios, - illustrated in Example 


No, 1, shows that the average price chan 
"X" is 0.6% above the price of the imme 


period, 


Next, the price ratio of each commodity is adjusted to reflect 
the appropriate relative weighting for that commodity, This is 
done by multiplying the calculated average of price ratios of each 
commodity by its preceding month’s (n-1) relative weight ratio, 
Thus the current month’s (n) relative weight ratio for each com- 
modity is found by multiplying the average of price ratios by the 
preceding month’s (n-1) relative weight ratio for that commodity. 


EXAMPLE No. 2 


ge of commodity 
iately preceding 


Assuming the relative weight ratio of commodity “X” 
in period (n-1) was .574, then _.574 x 1.006 (the average of 
price ratios in period n) = .577, which is then the relative 
weight ratio of commodity “X” in period “n.” 


The eighty food commodities selected are classified into five 
main groups, which may again be divided into sub-groups of 
various sizes. The tabulation below shows the relative importance 


assigned to the five major food groups. 
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INDEX OF WACO RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Table 2 
RELATIVE WEIGHTS OF THE MAJOR FOOD GROUPS 


Group Relative 
Weights 

Cereals and Bakery Products 15.3 
Meats, Poultry and Fish 28.8 
Dairy Products 15.2 
Fruits and Vegetables 17.3 
Others* 24.4 
100.0 


*This op i includes soups, pork and beans, pickles, catsup, coffee, 
tea, cola, shortening, margarine, lard, salad dressing, peanut butter, 
sugar, corn syrup, grape jelly, chocolate bar, eggs, gelatin. 


The weights of these groups remain fixed in the index accord- 
ing to their relative importance as listed above. Each commodity 
in each group is assigned a portion of the group's total relative 
weight. 


KXAMPLE No, 3 


The 15,2 figure for Dairy Products is proportioned to 
the five commodities which make up the group according 
to their relative importance, 


Dairy Products 15,2 
Milk 8.9 
Ice Cream 1,7 
Butter 9 
Cheese 1.9 


Milk, Evaporated 18 
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The formula for the computation of the Waco Index is based 
on the following general formula :° 


Where: 


Ry : The index in a given month “n.” 


Q : The amount of an item included in the 
0 market basket. 


P Q : The cost of the quantity Q of an item 
N- 
1 


in the month preceding the given 


p month “n 
N 


Pp . e Q : The cost of the quantity Q of an item 
° 


in the given month “.” 


F(f.p 
P ° TN-1 Qe : The cost of the market basket in the 
N 


given month “n.” 


? p Q : The cost of the market basket in the 
ra) base period “n.” 


: The summation symbol before an ex- 
pression indicates the total of all the 
items represented by the symbols en- 
closed in parentheses. 


3This general formula is equivalent to the formula for the aggregative 
type index using fixed quantity weights usually of the base period, 
known as the Laspeyres formula. The formula is named after tienne 
Laspeyres (1834-1913), a German statistician and economist. 


SU 
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INDEX OF WACO RETAIL FOOD PRICES 13 


In using the general formula, an index is calculated by using 


the ratio of average prices In calculating the Waco index 


Pn 

Pn-1° 
the average of price ratios of prices of commodities are employed 
rather than the ratio of average prices as outlined in the general 
formula above. Normally the results are approximately the same, 


as shown in example No. 4. 


EXAMPLE No. 4 
COMMODITY A 


Price in period Price Ratio 
“Pn-1” 
Brand No. 1 20¢ 21¢ 1.050 
Brand No. 2 22¢ 22¢ 1.000 
Brand No. 3 21¢ 22¢ 1.047 
Brand No. 4 20¢ 20¢ 1.000 
83¢ 85¢ 4,097 


The Ratio of average Prices = = = 1.024 


09 
The Average of Price Ratios = Ar = 1.024 


The average of price ratios is used for calculating the Waco 
index because its use is more adaptable to the commodity prices 
selected for the Waco index. Occasionally brands of a commodity 
selected for the Waco index are not uniform in size and grade. 
This variation in size and grade of commodities reflects a wider 
range of brand prices for a particular commodity, thus necessita- 
ting the use of an average of price ratios. The variation of brand 
selection resulted also from the selection of “volume sellers,” The 
size of the stores comprising the Waco sample varies to some ex- 
tent, thus the variety of brands to be considered for selection is 
somewhat limited in some of the stores. 

The following example portrays the suitability of the use of 
the average of price ratios. 


a 
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EXAMPLE No. 5 


If in the case of the prices of commodity A in example No. 4 
above, the size of brand No. 4 had been larger, the price 
would have been larger also. The use of the larger price 
renders different results when using the ratio of average 


prices. 
COMMODITY A 
Price in period Price Ratio 

Brand No. 1 20¢ 21¢ 1.050 
Brand No. 2 22¢ 22¢ 1.000 
Brand No. 3 21¢ 22¢ 1.047 
Brand No. 4 40¢ 40¢ 1.000 

103¢ 105¢ 4.097 


A ratio or average prices = = 1.019 (A wt 
example No. 4 above 


09 
The average of price ratios = — = 1.024 (No change) 


Findings 


Monthly index figures for the Waco index are computed for 
the twelve months in 1958 with January, 1958, arbitrarily chosen 
as the base period. The index figures for the Waco index are 
presented in Table 3. In the lower portion of Table 3 is a listing 
of the number of commodities which increased, decreased, or re- 
mained unchanged each month. It may be noted that these figures 
agree in general with the change of the index from month to month, 

The most evident decline in the index occurred from January 
to February as a result of changes in food prices. The prices of 
miscellaneous commodities and the cereal group dropped in Mebru- 
arty from January to more than offset the increases occurring in the 
other three groups, 

A significant rise in the index during the next two montis 
(Mareh and April) was caused mainly by a sharp rise in the prices 
of fruits and vegetables, especially fresh fruits and vegetables, A 
noticeable drop in prices of meats from February to March was 
the only group or component to show a decline for the two months 
~-Mareh and April, 

The index remained relatively stable for the next four months 
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with significant changes occurring only in two of the components, 
namely the cereals and bakery group and the fruits and vegetables 
group. A sharp rise in the prices of cereal and bakery commodities 
occurred from April to May, and successive declines occurred in 
the prices of fruits and vegetables from April to May and from 
May to June. 

A gradual decline in the general level of retail food prices dur- 
ing September, October, and November is revealed by the change 
in the index for those three months. The continuous rise in the 
price of fruits and vegetables for these three months kept the 
index from declining at a faster rate than it did. An increase in 
the prices of fruits and vegetables caused the index to rise slightly 
from November to December. 
ucts in Waco remained relatively stable while the prices of fruits and 

Table 3 and Charts 4 and 5 show that the prices of dairy prod- 
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vegetables have increased at the fastest rate. The increase in the 
average price of fruits and vegetables resulted from unfavorable 
weather during the growing periods of 1956, 1957, and 1958. 


Meat prices tend to fluctuate because of seasonal supply and 
cyclical breeding. The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that 
the price of meat fell so low in 1955, due to a heavy supply of 
cattle and hogs, that farmers cut back on their herds the following 
two years. Consequently, it has caused a relatively short supply 
of meat for the first half of 1958 which has been reflected by in- 
creases in meat prices. However, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
predicted earlier that the increase in the marketing of hogs and 
cattle in the latter part of the year would cause the price of meat 
to decline somewhat in the latter months of 1958. A decline of 


~ 4Reference is made to the well-known hog-breeding-cyele. 
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20 BAYLOR BUSINESS STUDIES 


meat prices in the latter months of 1958 is reflected by the Waco 
index. 

The various charts also compare the Waco indexes with the 
indexes for the United States city average and the Houston indexes, 
the latter two being calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.5 

In Waco the prices of all food commodities for the earlier 
months did not increase quite as much as they did for the United 
States city average shown in Chart 1. At the same time, prices 
of food commodities have not increased as much in Houston as they 
have in either Waco or the average United States city. February 
food prices declined from the preceding month to a greater extent 
in Waco than in Houston or for the United States. 

A further comparison of these indexes shows that there was 
a significant increase from April to May for the Waco index in 
the prices of the cereals and bakery group as compared to the other 
two indexes. On the other hand, the average prices of meats for 
Waco did not increase as rapidly as in Houston and the United 
States city average. Furthermore, prices of meats tended to re- 
main stable and began to decline in Waco sooner than in the others. 

The trend of the indexes of the miscellaneous group is similar 
for all three, with the Waco group portraying almost an average 
change of the other two indexes. The divergence of the fruits 
and vegetable component of the Waco index from the two similar 
trends of the Houston and the United States city average is sig- 
nificant. 

A comparison of the actual level of food prices among these 
three indexes is not possible because these indexes are measures 
of change in prices in which each month’s average price is com- 
pared to the price in a previous base period. 


5Data for December is not available for the United States city average 
index and the index for Houston, Texas. 
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RETAIL EXECUTIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


Gene Oliver Ermert 
Assistant Professor 
East Texas Baptist College 


INTRODUCTION 


Programs for the training of retail executives vary from store 
to store. The basic theory underlying all such training, how- 
ever, is that successful growth of retail stores depends largely 
upon the constant development of the managerial abilities of the 
men and women within the organization. Retail executive training 
is designed (1) to train or assist personnel who have recently 
assumed minor executive positions, (2) to give a more compre- 
hensive understanding of basic merchandising principles and man- 
agement operations to personnel who have been in executive 
positions, and (3) to stimulate personnel who are being con- 
sidered for executive positions. 

The many retail executive training programs conducted by 
the various department stores are evidence of an increasing interest 
in the job of an executive in industry. Department store manag- 
ers are vitally concerned because they have experienced a serious 
shortage of well-trained executives. In the endeavor to recruit 
men of executive caliber, industry has turned more to colleges 
and universities as sources of supply. This trend has brought 
about an increasing interest among educators as to the real needs 
of department stores for men specially trained for executive po- 
sitions. 

This paper is the result of a study of retail executive training 
programs in nine department stores through the use of question- 
naires. Information was obtained concerning recruitment and 
selection policies, training policies, and job-placement policies 
of retail executive training programs in department stores. 


RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION POLICIES IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


Where do stores obtain prospective executives for their retail 
training programs? An obvious source is present store employees. 
The ready availability of their sales records and the numerous 
opportunities to observe trainee performance on the job make 
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possible sound judgments of their executive potential. A second 
major source for the procurement of prospective executives is 
college and university students, Many of the larger stores have 
been conducting organized recruiting campaigns in which they 
visit a number of colleges each year, The executive doing the 
recruiting is usually the personnel director or the person in charge 
of retail executive training. 

Five of the seven stores reported that the responsibility for re- 
cruiting on college campuses was vested in the personnel director ; 
in one of the stores the responsibility was vested in the store 
president, while in the other, it was vested in the store vice-presi- 
dent. 


Some stores have made it a practice to send merchandise 
managers to college campuses to interview college seniors. Many 
believe that most candidates will eventually be working in mer- 
chandise departments, and the standards of judgment used in 
selecting a buyer might appropriately be used in selecting pros- 
pective retail merchandising executives. It is possible, too, that 
this plan helps merchandising executives to be more conscious 
of the problem facing the personnel department in recruiting 
desirable employees. It seems quite likely that the students them- 
selves are impressed by an opportunity to talk with a merchan- 
dise manager, which may prove helpful to the store in attracting 
a larger number of candidates. 

Frequently the initiative for campus interviews comes from the 
store, although store recruiting is becoming so well established 
that college placement officers often send letters of invitation 
to stores suggesting a convenient time to hold interviews on the 
campus. Retailing as a career has become more popular on col- 
lege campuses during the last few years and much of this change 
seems attributable to the attractive features of retail executive 
training programs. In the past, college placement officers and stu- 
dents were not always aware of the opportunities in the field of 
retailing. 

Once the preliminary interviews have taken place on the col- 
lege campus, some stores invite candidates who have passed the 
initial screening to come to the store for further consideration. 
There they will talk with at least one other member of the person- 
nel staff and two or three merchandising executives and they may 
be given a battery of tests. This provides a thorough analysis 
of the prospect since the various interviewers are likely to use 
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different techniques and to appraise the candidate on many dif- 
ferent bases, 

Seven of the nine reporting stores did not administer employ- 
ment tests as a criterion for selection, while the other two stores 
did, The Thurston Mental Alertness and Temperament Schedule 
was a type of employment test administered by one store. 

The policies of firms vary widely in assigning responsibility 
for trainee quota determination, The assignment of trainee quota 
determination in this case refers to the executive who determines 
how many trainees and which trainees will be selected from pros- 
pective trainees who have been contacted. 

A popular way to recruit college seniors is to visit the college 
and talk with qualified candidates, but there are other ways. 
Several of the stores used more than one method. Of the nine 
stores reporting, eight of them utilized college placement offices, 
six utilized employment agencies, and five utilized newspaper ads. 

In five of the eight stores reporting, the usual starting salary 
range for male trainees is from $200 to $249; one store reported 
a usual starting salary range for male trainees from $250 to $299; 
and two stores reported a usual starting salary range for male 
trainees from $350 to $399. In four of the seven stores reporting, 
the usual starting salary range for female trainees is from $200 to 
$249 and three stores reported a usual starting salary range for 
female trainees from $250 to $299. In two of the seven stores, 
employing both male and female trainees, male and female trainees 
are paid the same usual starting salary range. In five of the seven 
stores, male trainees are paid a higher starting salary range than 
female trainees. Two of the nine stores from which data were 
collected in this study do not employ female trainees in their 
retail executive training program. 


TRAINING POLICIES IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


A major decision that must be made by department stores is 
whether executive training shall be conducted primarily on-the-job 
or more formally by means of a training squad. 

On-the-job training is conducted by having the store employees 
who are to be trained concentrate on the performance of the one 
job to which they have been assigned while, concurrently perhaps, 
attending lectures one or two hours each week as a means of 
helping them to prepare for promotion. 

On the other hand, training squad operation includes two 
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basic types of activity—job-rotation training made possible through 
periodic job assignments to various departments of the store and 
classroom training of different kinds. The training squad method 
is far less common than the on-the-job training described above, 
and its organization and operation involves far more problems. 

Six of the nine stores reporting in this study utilized the on- 
the-job training method of job assignment; the other three of the 
nine stores reporting utilized the training squad method of job 
assignment. 

In general, the classroom training conducted in the stores, in 
conjunction with either type of job assignment described above, 
is divided into three types: (1) system and merchandise training 
provided for sales people and other non-executive personnel, (2) 
lectures by store executives, and (3) special courses in merchan- 
dising arithmetic and other detailed subjects. 

Each of the stores also used special training methods. Of the 
nine stores reporting, four stores included trainees in all meetings 
of department heads; five stores used visual aids freely; three 
stores required trainees to make oral reports before the group to 
develop their public speaking ability and to get criticism of others ; 
three stores assigned projects for study and do not repeat standard 
assignments year after year; seven stores kept the training sched- 
ules flexible and were willing to make adjustments; and _ five 
stores used the “preceptor method” on the job and assigned each 
trainee to a company worker for the individualized coaching type 
of instruction. 

' Three of the nine stores reporting assigned the responsibility 
of the training program to the personnel director; three stores 
assigned the responsibility of training to the training director; 
one store assigned the responsibility to the assistant store manager ; 
one store assigned the responsibility to the division merchandise 
manager; and one store assigned the responsibility to the store 
manager. 

The stores in this study used training materials to assist in 
training their retail executive trainees. Training materials used in 
the training program are commonly composed by store personnel 
and are primarily pertinent to the particular store in which the 
training program is being conducted. Publications in the field of 
retail merchandising are suggested reading, such as the Depart- 
ment Store Economist. 


Evaluation tests are not used by all stores for the purpose of 
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periodically evaluating the job-performance of trainees during the 
training period. Three of the nine stores reporting gave periodic 
evaluation tests, while the other six did not. Evaluation tests are 
merit ratings composed by store executives as a means of de- 
termining the quality of job-performance of trainees during the 
training period. 


Jos-PLACEMENT PoLiciEs IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


One of the complicated features of a training squad is the 
placement of the members of the group in permanent store jobs. 
Retail executive jobs in stores become available at various times 
of the year because of dismissals, retirements, resignations, and 
store expansion. Frequently they are not anticipated more than 
a week or two in advance. It is quite possible that the number of 
trainees selected at the beginning of the year may be either far too 
large or far too small for the number of openings that later become 
available. 

Stores are generally careful not to make placement promises 
that they may not be able to keep. Executive trainees sometimes 
assume that assignment to a supervisory position, such as assistant 
buyer, will take place as soon as the training program is completed. 
To avoid such assumptions, some stores stress at the recruitment 
stage that the executive training program is maintained for the 
purpose of developing people it anticipates it will need for super- 
visory positions. No promises of immediate placement at the end 
of the training program are made. Some stores emphasize early 
that the accomplishments and personality of the trainees and the 
specific requirements of the store will govern placement. Such 
an understanding between employer and trainee at the recruitment 
stage will tend to prevent morale problems when graduate train- 
ees cannot be placed promptly. 


The program of college recruitment and store training culmi- 
nates in the placement of the individual in regular fulltime employ- 
ment in one of the departments of the store. Two of the nine 
stores reporting determine placement at the beginning of the train- 
ing program; five of the stores determine placement at the end of 
the training program. Two of the stores reporting determine place- 
ment both during and at the end of the training program. 
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OPINIONS OF PERSONNEL D1rRECTORS CONCERNING COLLEGE 
PREPARATION OF PROSPECTIVE RETAIL EXECUTIVE TRAINEES 


Data collected in this study from personnel directors in nine 
department stores in Texas revealed various opinions concerning 
college preparation of prospective retail executive trainees. 

The following table shows the relative importance of the various 
curricular fields personnel directors believed prospective trainees 
should have as preparation for retail executive training programs in 
department stores. 


Table 1 


CURRICULAR FIELDS RECOMMENDED BY PERSONNEL DIRECTORS 
As PREPARATION FOR EXECUTIVE TRAINEES 


Number 

Curricular Field Recommended of Opinions 
Approximately one-half liberal arts 

and one-half general business 6 
Exclusive general business educational 

background (accounting, economic principles, 

business law, management, etc.) 1 
Broad general business educational 

background with specialization in one 

or two business fields. l 
Specialized educational background in 

the field of marketing. 1 


Table 2 shows a classification of college courses as preparation 
for prospective retail executive trainees in department stores, as 
classified by personnel directors. 
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Table 2 


CLASSIFICATION OF COLLEGE COURSES AS PREPARATION 


For TRAINEES 


Subject Essential 


Advisable 


Unnecessary 


Personal salesmanship 

Business mathematics 

Public speaking 

English grammar and 
composition 

Business letter and 
report writing 

Introduction to business 

Familiarization course in 
general marketing 

Business law 

Personnel management 

Economic principles 

Field trips to local 
business firms 

Labor problems 

Principles of management 

Typewriting 

Accounting and control 
procedures 

Cooperative retailing 
program (part-time work 
in local store, in coopera- 
tion with college, while 
attending college) 

Market research procedures 

Money and banking 

Psychology 

Philosophy 

Credit and collection 
procedures 

Adding machines 

Political science 

Foreign language 

Display and 
merchandising art 

Sociology 

History 

Natural science 

Calculators 

Bookkeeping machines 

Dictaphone machines 

Duplicating machines 

Addressograph machines 
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Table 3 shows the major deficiencies of retail executive train- 
ees as reported by personnel directors. 


Table 3 


DEFICIENCIES REPORTED BY PERSONNEL DIRECTORS 


Number 
Deficiencies of Opinions 


An ability to organize information and 
deliver oral reports 

Business experience 

Basic knowledge of business mathematics 

English usage 

Ability to keep adequate records 

Ability to organize information and 
prepare written reports 

Basic knowledge of display and 
merchandising art work 

Basic knowledge of business statistics 

Basic knowledge of personal salesmanship 

Basic knowledge of labor problems 

Basic knowledge of credit and collection 
procedures 

Basic knowledge of principles of management 

Basic knowledge of accounting and control 

Basic knowledge of economic principles 

Basic knowledge of business law 

Use of office or business machines 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


There is a definite trend in department store management for 
college graduates to predominate at the higher executive levels. 
A number of factors are apparently involved, but one is that those 
in positions of top responsibility must have a broad, over-all grasp 
of business conditions, economic trends, the implications of govern- 
ment policies, and a thorough acquaintance with the related fields 
of understanding and information. The training and experience 
offered by schools of higher education can provide a valuable back- 
ground for the prospective executive. 


A college degree is a prerequisite for entering executive train- 
ing programs in the majority of department stores. College train- 
ing and experience should equip prospective retail executive train- 
ees with a broad knowledge of American business; executive 
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training itself will provide them with an intensive study of a 
retail organization. 


Opinions of personnel directors indicate that employers recom- 
mend that prospective retail executive trainees obtain a general 
knowledge of various fields of business with a proficiency in writ- 
ing and speaking. In most cases intensive specialization in a par- 
ticular phase of business is not encouraged for retail executive 
trainees. Preparation for work in such fields as accounting or other 
skill subjects would logically require more intensive specialization. 

Opinions of personnel directors indicate that there is a great 
need for prospective retail executive trainees to rely on the col- 
lege guidance program. The valuable assistance rendered by the 
college placement office, faculty advisers, and individual attention 
of instructors seems admirably suited to the task of aiding pros- 
pective trainees in formulating clear and definite objectives as early 
as possible. 

Finally, a study of the deficiencies listed by personnel directors 
would lead to the conclusion that part-time work by students and 
participation in extra-curricular activities are highly desirable 
features for the student who attends college. Some deficiencies 
can be treated with greater success in this manner than through 
classroom instruction. 
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